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Brahman — if he hesitates to throw himself upon the ground at 
the approach of his superiors, his presumption is severely pun- 
ished. A Hindu is accustomed from infancy to class together all 
who have any intercourse with each other ; this is his most uni- 
form habit, and his strongest prejudice; and it cannot be hoped 
that fie will relinquish the religion of his fathers, while the 
names and characters of the Christian and the degraded 
Pariah continue to be connected in his earliest and strongest 
associations. 



AuT. V. — The Life of Charles Brockden Brown: togetherwUh 
selections from the rarest of his printed works, from his original 
letters, and from his manuscripts befwe unpublished. By 
William Dunlap. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 868. Philadelphia, 1815. 

Little remains to be said on the subject of literary biog- 
raphy. 1 he usual complaint is that the life of a man of letters 
is ahnost necessarily wanting in incident, and when the writer 
lias made this general apology for a meagre narrative, he too 
often feels at liberty to be as deficient in every thing as may 
suit his ignorance, indolence, or want of discrimination. He 
is unable perhaps to collect such facts in the life of a scholar 
as are commonly called remarkable, and hence infers that 
there is nothing in it worthy of public notice. Perhaps he is 
able to collect a few anecdotes, which he records with a proper 
regard to the order in which they occurred, but without shew- 
ing their connexion with the character of the man. It seems 
as much a matter of course to place a memoir at the beginning 
of his works, as a stone and epitaph over his remains, and 
they generally tell us the same thing," — how much we honour 
and how little we know of him. It is hardly possible that a 
faithful, judicious history of a literary man should not be full 
of amusement and important instruction ; but it cannot be 
made so by relating only what is common to him and every 
one else, or what would be equally interesting if told of anoth- 
er. Most of the events of his life, (if they may be called 
such,) in which we are concerned, pass within himself rather 
than abroad. We would see how his experience affected his 
judgments, purposes and feelings ; we want to know, princi- 
pally, the history of his mind ; what gave him a strong, 
unconquerable inclination to a certain pursuit, what retarded 
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his progress or enabled him to subdue difficulties, what influ- 
enced him in the selection of his subjects and in his peculiar 
views of them, and what were the little incidental aids to the 
accomplishment of some great work, which appears to have 
grown up as silently and independently as the oak under the 
open sky. We want his conversation when most unguarded 
and unconstrained, for we would see his character and power 
when there was no effort, nor disguise, nor anxiety about the 
eflfect of his opinions upon his fame or upon society. We 
would know his character thoroughly, for it may serve to 
explain and qualify his opinions, weaken our false confidence 
in him, or animate and strengthen our just attachment, give 
the practical force of example to instruction, and that peculiar 
attraction to his opinions which every thing possesses that 
belongs to one whom we understand and love. 

The man of letters, in one sense, may always be his own 
biographer, if he writes from honest feeling and conviction 
only, without any attempt to pass for what he is not ; for his 
character will then be wroughtinto his opinions, and we shall 
at least be familiar with the man, though not with his history. 
But this is not enough — we want his history j and no one can 
write it so well as himself, if he has but an ordinary share of 
honesty. His opportunity of close self-inspection, his secret 
knowledge of what has formed his character — trifles perhaps 
in our eyes, but in fact the only important incidents of his life ; 
his strong sense of the danger of indulging too much in habits 
of speculation and abstraction, that solitude is sometimes filled 
with worse temptations than the city ; his remembrance of his 
anxieties and indifference, his disappointments and triumphs, 
and it may be of his indignant misanthropy when the world 
misjudged or slighted him ; — all these are his and his only. 
And if they are fairly used and disclosed to us, his narrative 
will be a lesson of morals, of character, of intellectual philos- 
ophy ; not a formal and abstract one, but living and practical; 
what we hear from him has been passed through ; the heart 
warmed it before it was told, and we derive its good instruc- 
tion for our ourselves, from a discriminating view of all the 
details. And even where his self-love tempts him to hide or 
extenuate, his anxiety may betray as much as a confession, 
and throw further light upon his character. 

If he has left no memoir of his life, a judicious biographer 
will present us with his journals, letters, conversation, and 
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especially record the events and .occupations to which he 
recurred most frequently, as having had a decisive influence 
upon his happiness, ambition or ways of thinking. His literary 
history will also be preserved as far as possible ; all his pro- 
jects, failures, and success, his mode of life, his rivalries, 
friendships and antipathies ; even the price he obtained for 
a work, and the editions it passed through, with or without 
his alterations. Some of these facts are always interesting 
as they affect or illustrate his chai-acter ; and the rest may be 
so from their connexion with a great man, and for the light 
they may throw upon the literature or distinguished charac- 
ters of his age. 

The work before us contains little that is new, of any value, 
except a few of Brown's letters, and some extracts from his 
journal, which occupy but a very small place. The selections 
fill nearly the whole book, and all of any consequence had 
been already published. The Life appears to be only an 
apology or pretence for republishing these, and it is certainly 
a very poor one. But Brown himself would be the last man 
to complain of this. He never seems to have laboured with 
a view to do justice to his powers ; he left his fame to accident, 
and would not have expected a friend to do more for it, after 
his death, than he had done while living. His life appears to 
have been always desultory, and his mind never under steady 
discipline. His feeble health withheld him from the common 
amusements of children, and this drove him to books and his 
own thoughts for companions and diversion. Diligent study 
wore down the little strength he had, and then we find him 
alone in the fields, seeking health from exercise, but in fact 
acquiring a love of solitude and habits of abstraction, till he 
became, for a season at least, * an eccentric, isolated being 
loathing the common pursuits and topics of men.' His mind 
was always ai tive and curious, acquiring largely but irregu- 
larly and with no distinct object in view. His literary ambi- 
tion seems to have been above his opportunities and situation, 
and sometimes discovers an ignorance of his powers and 
uncertainty in his taste. For a large part of his short life 
he appears as a sad enthusiast, a sceptical inquirer, a dissat- 
isfied observer, a whimsical projector of better things for 
society than he could ever bring to pass, or in a calm moment 
wish to realize, even if his own views had been completely 
carried out ; turning his mind to various pursuits with i-ash 
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eagerness ; planning epics, studying architecture, forming 
literary associations, discussing legal questions with his 
fellow students, and abandoning the profession of his choice 
before he had felt either its vexations or excitements, or even 
framed a tolerable excuse for his conscience or an answer to 
the persuasions of his friends. Such was his hurried, mingled, 
undirected life. From all that surrounded and excited him, 
he shrinks within himself to mourn in secret. ' As for me, I 
long ago discovered that nature had not qualified me for an 
actor on this stage. The nature of my education only added 
to these disqualifications, and I experienced all those devia- 
tions from the centre, which arise when all our lessons are 
taken from books, and the scholar makes his own character 
the comment. A happy destiny indeed brought me to the 
knowledge of two or three minds which nature had fashioned 
in the same mould with my own, but these are gone. And, 
God ! enable me to wait the moment when it is thy will 
that I should follow them.' 

Such strong sensibility as his could not be safe unless all 
his powers had acted together, and in its diseased state it 
absolutely prevented this. He wanted something from with- 
out to draw his attention from himself, and make him a sober^ 
practical thinker ; he needed regular employments that always 
tended to something, and produced some visible elTect ; he had 
yet to learn what man was made of and why he was placed 
here, and that the same world which offended the sensitiveness 
of the weak, was a fine school for character and might be a 
nursery for the tenderest feeling. He tells us with what 
rapture he communed with his own thoughts in the gloom of 
woods, and < peopled it with the beings of his fancy, till the 
barrier between himself and the world of spirits seemed burst 
by the force of meditation ;' but it was in vain that he prom- 
ised himself that he could come back to society, to the con- 
cerns of life and his appropriate duties, to converse with the 
world in its own language and upon its favourite subjects. 

From the slight view which is given of Brown's character 
in these volumes (and we know it t>nly from this source) we 
should judge him to have been, notwithstanding his infirmities, 
a friend worthy of all trust ; one who could never be spared, 
and least of all abandoned. His sufferings neither repelled 
nor wearied. He was a sincere and unobtrusive sufferer. It 
was a principle with him to conceal what he endured. < I 
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sincerely lament that I ever gave you reason to imagine I 
was not happy. The discovery could not jtake away from 
the number of the wretched, but only add to it. When I 
cannot communicate pleasure, I will communicate nothing. 
Do I wish friendship only to make myself a burden ? Let 
me share in your joys and sorrows, and bear all my misfor- 
tunes myself.' We may call this an error, for why should 
sympathy be unavailing ? But with him it was the fruit of a 
generous spirit. There was no coldness, nor misantliropy, 
nor repining in his intercourse with the world. He did not 
refuse pity because he was above it, but he could not endure 
to wear in the pi'esence of others the wretched singularity of 
a broken, dissatisfied spirit ; to be marked out as one who 
could only spread clouds over his home and the hearts that 
loved him. — His mind was perfectly fair, quick to discern 
and urge what was best for his friend, even though he should 
give counsel which reproached himself. He was humbled by 
his weakness, but he was unwilling to rise in bis own estima- 
tion from the good opinion of others, till he felt that he de- 
served it. His self-diffidence, however, reminded him that 
be might not be the fairest judge of his own conduct, and 
though he might dread approbation, he knew the worth of it. 

His life was pure, but he says that frail health had made 
him an exile from temptation, that his virtue was under the 
protectiofi of nature 5 he is grateful for his infirmities, and 
thinks he loved intellectual glory because he had no resource 
but in intellectual pleasure. A gentle, subdued spirit appears 
in his wliole character. He expected little from the world, 
but seems evei^ day growing more and more prepared for its 
ills, more zealous to do something in its service, and more wil- 
ling to trust in its reasonable promises. His life was short, 
but a few years before his death it was active and happy. His 
importance was increasing, and his claims to the remembrance 
of after times were secured. His character was unchanged 
in death. The following affecting account of his last hours 
was communicated by his wife to the biographer. 

< He always felt for others more than for himself; and the 
evidences of sorrow in those around him, which could not at 
all times be suppressed, appeared to affect him more than his 
own sufferings. Whenever he spdke of the probability of a 
fatal termination to his disease, it was in an indirect and cov- 
ered manner, as "you must do so or so when I am absent," 
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or « when I am asleep." He surrendered not up one faculty of 
his soul but with his last breath. He saw death in every step 
of his approach, and viewed him as a messenger that brought 
with him no terrors. He frequently expressed his resignation ; 
but his resignation was not produced by apathy or pain, for 
while he bowed with submission to the divine will, he felt 
with the keenest sensibility his separation from those who 
made this world but too dear to him. Towards the last he 
spoke of death without disguise, and appeared to wish to pre- 
pare his friends for the event which he felt to be approaching. 
A few days previous to his change, as sitting up in tlie bed, 
he fixed his eyes on the sky, and desired not to be spoken to 
till he first spoke. In this position and with a serene coun- 
tenance, he continued some minutes, and then said to his 
wife, « when I desired you not to speak to me, I had the most 
transporting and sublime feelings I ever experienced. I 
wanted to enjoy them, and know how long they would last." ' 
Brown died in 1809 at the age of thirty nine. For ten 
years before his death he had been an indefatigable author by 
profession, at first in New York and afterwards in Philadel- 
phia, his native city. During this period he conducted and 
was principal contributor to three periodical works, of which 
we have seen at least fifteen volumes. To these we must add 
his political pamphlets, his unpublished manuscripts and bis 
six novels. Wieland, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar 
Huntly are the earliest and best known, and to these we shall 
confine our remarks. Clara Howard and Jane Talbot, his 
two latest tales, are so very inferior to and unlike the others, 
that they require no particular notice. 

Brown owes his reputation to his novels. He wrote them 
indeed principally for his amusement, iand preferred publishing 
them when unfinished to labouring upon them after they had 
lost their interest to himself : they are proofs or signs of power 
rather than the result of its complete and steady exertion ; but 
they shew the character of his mind and will justify our curi- 
osity to examine it. In attempting this, we do not feel as if 
we were bringing forward a deserving but neglected author ; 
he has received honourable notice from distinguLsbed men 
abroad, and his countrymen discerned his merits without 
waiting till a foreign glory had shone on and revealed them. 
Still he is very far from being a popular writer. There is 
no call, as far as we know, for a second edition of any of his 
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•works. He is rarely spoken of but by those who have an 
habitual curiosity about every thing literary, and a becoming 
pride in all good writing which appears amongst ourselves. 
They have not met with the usual success of leaders in mat- 
ters of taste, since, with all their admiration, they have not 
been able to extend his celebrity much beyond themselves. 
Some will explain this by saying that he wrote too rapidly, 
or that his subjects are too monstrous or at least too extraor- 
dinary for common sympathy. But the thoughts of great 
minds, when earnestly at work, are rarely improved by de- 
liberation and change, and a powerful imagination can im- 
prison us with any thing that is not spiritless, or incapable of 
suggesting something like reality to the mind. No reader 
would leave Wieland unfinished notwithstanding its self- 
combustion and ventriloquism, nor Edgar Huntly because of 
its sleep-walking. If we do not return to them, it is to avoid 
suffering, and not that they want fascination, and a terrible 
one, if we are willing to encounter it more than once. 

Some have ascribed his want of popularity to his placing 
the scenes of his novels in our own country. What are the 
embarrassments frOm this cause, which the American novelist 
must be prepared for, and how far has Brown overcome 
or avoided them ? — Our busy streets, and the commodious 
apartments of our unromantic dwellings are, it is thought, 
very unsuitable for the wonders and adventures which we 
have been accustomed to associate exclusively with themould- 
ei-ing castles and unfrequented regions of older countries. 
Our cities are large, but new, and they constantly suggest to 
us the gainful habits and the secure homes of a recent and 
flourishing population; the labouring and happy are seen 
every where and not a corner or recess is secret. The deserted 
street at midnight produces no awful sense of solitude or dan- 
ger, and the throng that passes us by day would scai-cely 
suggest the thought that any one was alone in the crowd, 
binried in contemplation and perhaps brooding over mischief 
in darkness. We hear of crimes, but they usually appear so 
vulgar and selfish, so mean or cruel, that the imagination 
almost sleeps under abhon-ence or disgust ; we regard them 
as public evils, and think it enough to leave them to the be- 
nevolent reformer and the laws of the land. We hear of 
conspiracies and circumvention, but they are directed at our 
gains or good name and put us upon our guard ; we thitak of 
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the injury and its prevention, more than of the terrible 
power, dark purposes and inextricable toils of the contriver. 
The actions we esteem great, or are prepared to witness and 
encourage, are tlie useful rather than the heroic, such as 
tend to make society happier, not such as disturb or darken 
it. Our pride, good sense and warmest wislies are satisfied, 
but the imagination is not kindled, nor could it lend any 
lustre to what we approve. The write;' then who frames a 
story to call forth extraordinary and violent interest, and 
lays the scene amongst ourselves, must encounter the diffi- 
culty of creating an illusion, where his events and characters 
are broad exceptions to all we witness or should expect, and 
where our imaginations are kept from wandering, and from 
deceiving us into a faint conviction of reality, by the mention 
of some place or circumstance whicli is too stubbornly famil- 
iar and unpoetical for any thing but common incidents and 
feelings. We are speaking of that kind of tale-writing in 
which Brown delights, the romantic ; and we have ascribed 
the difficulty of succeeding in it here, not to the entire ab- 
sence of romantic incident, situation and characters, but, 
which is just as unfortunate for the writer, to the want in hi* 
readers of romantic associations with the scenes and persons 
he must set before us, if he makes a strictly domestic story. 

But there is another and an extremely popular kind of ficti- 
tious writing, which makes the fable subservient to the 
developing of national character, or of the manners, usages, 
prejudices and condition of |)articuiar classes. Besides truth, 
spirit and a nice discrimination of peculiarities in the sketches 
of individuals, a single picture is widely applicable, and gives 
us much knowledge of the state of society at the time, and 
what is still higher, an increased and nearer knowledge of man- 
kind. These sketches are not caricatures, merely grotesque 
delineations of strange individuals, such as an^use or distress 
us chi^y for their total separati(Mi from the crowd to which 
we belong. They represent (Jasses; they shew us some 
peculiar operation of familiar principles, in men who received 
their natures from our common author, and their distinctive 
characters from lin\ited external influences. A source of 
sympathy is thus opened between the remotest nations ; we 
read with delight of those who are separated from ns by their 
institutions and manners as well as climate, not that they 
are represented as beings formed of another mould and with 
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diSerent capacities from ourselves, but because they resemble 
us in every thing except that distinguishing character and 
tJtose prevailing tastes which are ascribable to the peculiar 
circumstances in which they are placed. We love to see 
the common world moulding the mind a tliousand ways, and 
multiplying our studies and pleasures without lessening our 
sympathy and attachments. 

How far may this kind of fictitious writing be expected to 
succeed among us ? This cannot depend upon the genius 
only of authors ; at least, mere invention is out of the question. 
The object is to present what exists, to appeal to men's obser- 
vation and daily experience. We might possibly be more 
delighted with a merely poetical creation, than with a history 
of living men and a sketch of ordinary society, but these 
would lose all their attraction and value, when they profess 
to describe realities, while in fact they are occupied princi- 
pally with an imaginary world. — Our state of society at pres- 
ent offers very imperfect materials for a novel, of the kind 
which has just been alluded to. If we admit that there 
is here a lower dass, its peculiarity would not be found in 
character so much as in vulgarity of manners aid narrow- 
ness of opinion ; and a foreigiier would be as little delighted 
as ourselves with the most lively record of corrupt speech, of 
coarse or indelicate customs, of sturdy insolence towards the 
rich, and indifference or contempt for those who consented to 
be poor, where competency was so easy and so privileged. 
If such a sketcli should be true, it would be so only of indi- 
viduals, whose influence is scarcely felt amongst ourselves, 
and whose peculiarities would give strangers very little 
knowledge of the effect of our institutions or pursuits upon 
our opinions and character. 

We come next to a large and invaluable order, composed 
of sensible, industrious, upright men, whose whole experience 
seems at war with adventure, and whose chief distinction is 
in their unmolested happiness, and perfectly independent 
modes of living. They are exactly fitted to make society 
secure and prosperous, and to teach us the importance of 
good habits and principles ; with more firmness and efficiency 
than variety, sprightliness or vehemence in their characters ; 
free from wild superstitions ; not much in the iiabit of forming 
poetical associations with the objects they are most familiar 
with; using, occasionally, highly picturesque expressions. 
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without betraying the feelings in which they originated; 
affected by many sober and rooted prejudices, which are 
inseparable perhaps from strong, unpolislied character and 
are even its protection, but such as might appear to more 
advantage in a book that was only to make us wiser, than in 
one designed also for our diversion. With such a class of 
men, we should find more instruction than entertainment, 
more to gratify our kind feelings and good sense than to fill our 
imaginations. To visit them in their own homes would 
please us more than to read of them in a novel ; they might 
offer little to call forth discrimination and acute remark, but 
a great deal of general happiness and virtue for a good mind 
to approve and imitate. 

If we should look for what are called the higher classes of 
society, the wealthy, fashionable and ostentatious, whase 
manners, parade and intrigues in the older countries have 
given birth to some of the finest modern tales ; we might be 
in a great measure disappointed. We should, indeed, find 
splendor, luxury and refinement, and possibly an incomplete 
imitation of foreign fashions ; but little of the exclusive spirit 
of an established order, which owed its existence to some- 
thing peculiar in our state of society, and had secured respect 
for its claims from those who are most impatient of superiority 
and all separate pretensions. More years, practice and 
affluence might be necessary to render the class more dis- 
tinct, character more various, peculiarities more graceful and 
easy, vice and folly more finished and creditable, and afiec- 
tation less insupportable than uncouth sincerity. 

No doubt, it is impossible to give a just account of society, 
whatever be its state, without affording some entertainment, 
or at least knowledge. Man is always our best study, and 
our most fruitful subject whether we hate or love him. If 
a writer would be a despot, with power never to be shaken 
or questioned, let him become the fearless and exact historian 
or painter of real life. If he would be the most efficient 
moral teacher, let him tell men what they are and what is 
thought of them ; let him take us from the crowd where there 
is too much motion for thouglit, where each is countenanced 
and sheltered by the other, with an example on all sides for 
liis follies or vices, and where tlie very sense of fault dies 
because there is none to condemn ; let him shew us our con- 
duct in a silent picture, when there is nothing to dim our 
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perceptions, or mislead our judgments, when the music has 
ceased which put us all in the same motion, attracted us to one 
object, and made every man happy without a thought of the 
cause or the manner. We may then learn the real spirit and 
business of society, with much to laugh at and something to 
lament as well as approve. In every class amongst our- 
selves there are fine subjects for the moral and satirical ob- 
server, which have already called forth much grave and light 
rebuke, and many sliort, lively sketches of domestic man- 
ners, national customs and individual singularities. But our 
common every-day life hardly offers materials as yet for a 
long story, which should be full of interest for its strong and 
infinitely various characters, fine conversation and striking 
incident, for conflicting pretensions and subtile intrigues in 
private life, and which should all appear to be exactly in the 
ordinary course of things, and what every one would feel to 
be perfectly true, without being obliged to verify it by par- 
ticular a\id limited applications. And genius is not apt to 
employ itself upon subjects where it feels embarrassed by 
the want "f materials. It does not indeed court novelties, as 
if it thought nothing else wotdd do, nor shun what common 
minds might think unpromising or impossible. It follows its 
own wishes, and chooses what it can manage to advantage ; 
what provokes its energy and is yet within its controul. 

Brown had the courage to lay the scenes of his stories at 
home, but no one will charge him with a disgusting familiar- 
ity. He has not even attempted to draw a peculiar American 
character ; he seeks for many of his most important persons 
abroad, or among those who had lived and been educated 
abroad, where the character had been formed and opinions de- 
cidedly fixed, under better influences perhaps for his purposes 
than existed or at present could be expected to exist here, while 
many things in our situation and prospects would offer a 
good field for a new and striking exhibition of his charac- 
ters. The scene is rarely in common life or for ordinary 
events. Sometimes he begins with a simple, domestic nar- 
rative, as in Ormond, which has no very distinct reference 
to our state of society, but which exhibits merely, though 
with great spirit, the unwearied solicitude of a daughter for a 
weak, sinful and helpless father, the victim of a young im- 
postor whom he had received to his confidence. We are 
constantly expecting something more important, though with- 
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ont an intimation what it will be. At length some terrific 
being — little less than omnipotent, of strong mind and feel- 
ings, utterly and deliberately perverted — ^is introduced, and 
thence forward rules the destinies of every one else, without 
exhibiting very definite purposes, or adopting any distinct 
plan of operations. His power is usually of a moral kind ; 
he establishes an inquisition to put the mind to torture ; looks, 
tones, persuasions, threats and dark insinuations are his 
instruments. Our chief interest is not in the events, nor at 
all dependent upon the conviction that we ever saw the place 
or the man. We are not thinking of accustomed modes of 
living or our ordinary experience, but are held captive by 
the force of character, the intensity of intellectual sufiering, 
the unrelenting perseverance of a bad spirit disappointed. 
A spell is thrown over our imaginations, and our belief is at 
least strong enough for sympathy. 

Sometimes the events are placed so far back, that they be- 
long to a somewhat different race from ourselves, at least 
with different pursuits, pleasures and dangers ; but we are 
not in a strange country j what was then a wilderness is now 
covered with our own flourishing settlements ; the savage 
and beast of prey are scarcely beard of; the wild, adventurous 
character of the recent settler has become softened by regular 
and secure industry, and we feel as if we were reading of our 
antiquities. 

Sometimes the author takes advantage of a recent event 
amongst ourselves, as in Wieland, which is too shocking to 
receive any aid from exaggeration, or to lose any interest 
from its notoriety. A father is tempted by apparent commu- 
nications from above to murder his family. The rapture 
and exultation with which he contemplates his triumph over 
his fond weakness in obedience to heaven, very often reach 
the sublime. This is equalled perhaps by his utter prostra- 
tion when he learns that he has been deceived. The author 
connects this event with just such beings as should be con- 
cerned in it ; he makes it illustrative of character and de- 
pendent upon it ; and though it might appear rare and mon- 
strous enough for a lie instead of a wonder, he contrives 
by the earnestness and argumentative cast of reflection, the 
depth, sincerity and torture of feeling, the suitableness of 
every circumstance and the apparent inevitableness of all 
that occurs, to chain us to a more revolting narrative than 
perhaps ever before made the smallest pretensions to truth. 
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Sometimes his stories rest chiefly upon recent events of 
jmbiic concern. We refer particularly to the pestilence that 
has more than once wasted our principal cities ; and here he 
is so willing to confine himself to mere truth, that he pro- 
poses to make liis narrative of practical use, by preserving 
such incidents as appeared to him most instructive amongst 
those which fell under his own observation. He enters the 
city ; the streets are still, the dwellings deserted or occupied 
by the sick. There is such terrible distinctness in his des- 
cription of the calamity, so much of vulgar sufTering which 
cannot be relieved, and of disgusting, selfish inhumanity in 
the timid, too rarely contrasted with a generous self-expo- 
sure, that we are sometimes oppressed and sickened; the 
reality seems too near. But in connexion witli this, there is 
sufficient horror and wildness for the imagination. We feel 
that all this sufTering is crowded into one spot, where the 
poor and wretched are almost alone amongst the deserted 
mansions of the wealthy and in the scenes of recent gayety. 
The victim is left in a dark, closed dwelling, as if to die in 
his tomb, with no one near but the safe plunderer. The day 
and night are equally still — there are no sounds but of the 
dying and the hearee. The fugitive, whom we thought secure, 
perishes in a purer air ; and to make our sense of hopeless- 
ness and desolation still moie complete, we see the sun shin- 
ing as briglitly and the grass-walks as fresh in the morning, 
as if the happy were there to enjoy them. 

We can offer only these few remarks upon tlte course 
Brown has followed in the selection of his subjects and the 
use of his materials. Though his scenes lie at home, yet in 
his four principal tales, we can say with some confidence, 
that there is little which is too humble and familiar for inter- 
est, or so monstrous and unusual that he has not been able 
to recommend it snfficiently to our belief for all his purposes. 
We have alluded to the singular or improbable character 
of his persons and incidents ; and it is the first thing that 
presents itself on reading his four principal tales. He selects 
minds that are strangely gifted or influenced, as if for the 
pleasure of exploring some secret principles of our nature, 
disclosing new motives of conduct, or old ones operating in 
a new direction ; and especially that he may have an oppor- 
tunity, tlie necessity of which we are to admit, of accounting 
at large for every thing that is resolved upon or done ; as 
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if he had discovered springs of action which could not be 
understood in the usual way, by our observation of their 
effects, but only from a minute, philosophical discussion of 
impulses and motives by the parties concerned, after a coo]» 
thorough self inspection, and a detailed enumeration of rapid 
and subtile thoughts which incessantly gleamed across their 
minds in the storm. In the language of one of his characters, 
* I cannot be satisfied with telling you that I am not well, but 
I must be searching with these careful eyes into causes and 
labouring to tell you of wliat nature my malady is. It has 
always been so. I have always found an unaccountable 
pleasure in dissecting, as it were, my heart, uncovering, one 
by one, its many folds, and laying it before you as a country 
is shown in a map.' This scrutiny into the feelings is given 
with such an air of probability and conclusiveness, or at 
least sincerity, that we are disposed to admit the existence of 
the most extraf)rdinary beings, and then their opinions, pur- 
poses, conduct, and influence over others are quite satisfacto- 
rily explained, without supposing any other despotism over 
the will but that which is to be found in the power of invol- 
untary thoughts. 

But this accounting for every thing is often excessively 
irksome. A ludicrous imi>ortance is given to trifles ; tho 
vast mind is seen busied, amazed and anxious about incidents 
or intimations that are wholly inadequate to the concern they 
give or the effects which are traced to them, and which ordi- 
nary men would be ashamed to notice. What would be 
nothing elsewhere is every thing here. The feelings not only 
appear to obey the impulse they receive and tend unerringly 
to their object, but in a state of excitement and tumult, they 
are excellent philosophers ; they shew the mind's perfect con- 
sciousness of all that is passing within ; they appear to pre- 
scribe their own operations, pass through anticipated changes, 
and remember that they are afterwards to render an account 
of tliemselves. The reader would be better pieased if the 
mind's rapid conclusions w ere given, and an opporttinity left 
for his own sagacity to account for them from observation of 
the whole character. 

Brown's principal characters are designed chiefly for our 
imaginations and ingenuity. They study and delineate tltem- 
selves with exemplary diligence and fidelity. This is not 
done that tJiey may grow better, or give us a moral lesson ; 
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they are perfectly satisfied with the study, and succeed in 
engaging us to watch them. They are of a contemplative 
turn, forever hunting for materials of thought rather than 
motives to action, not so much from irresolution or specula- 
tive indolence, as from a love of thinking and feeling deeply 
at all times, and associating every thing around them with 
their own minds. Tliey defer as far as possible the day when 
the deed shall be done which is to deprive them of something 
to brood over ; they are anxious to operate upon the minds 
of others rather than upon their conduct, to keep them in 
suspense, and divert them from the purpose which they them- 
selves have inspired, as soon as they see it ripening into 
action. They would envy no man tlie calm assurance and 
prompt determination, which spring from a general con- 
sciousness of good intentions and a quick insight into the 
subject of his thoughts. They have a perverse love of per- 
plexity and doubt, and of needless though not vulgar difScul- 
ties ; and to gratify this, a false and bewildering consequence 
is given to their own most common feelings and the most 
obvious conduct in others. They have not been enough ex- 
posed to the world to acquire a contempt for their singulari- 
ties ; they feel as if they were very peculiar and must attract 
as much attention as they bestow upon themselves, and espe- 
cially that mischief must lurk in every thing which appears 
mysterious to them. Then they plunge into solitudes and 
heap conjectures upon conjectures about endless possibilities. 
' Thought is first made a vehicle of pain,' and then life is 
not worth enduring ; but they live on, for to die would be as 
fatal as torpor to the wild dreamer, and a disposition to make 
evils supportable would be just as bad. 

But the time for action at last comes — ^we could not anti- 
cipate what would be done, nor comprehend why any thing 
should be done — ^there is all at once a rushing and thronging 
of incidents ; the bright heavens are suddenly darkened ; a 
strange accumulation of unforeseen ills falls upon a single de- 
serted being. His innocent actions are most ingeniously mis- 
conceived or misrepresented ; he is made the blind instrument 
of all the woe he suflFers or inflicts ; his sad delusions are 
made use of to draw him to the most atrocious deeds ; the 
means of vindication to the injured or of correction to the 
erring are always near but never possessed. It is of no con- 
sequence to the author whether you were prepared by the 
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early view of a doubtful character for his conduct afterwards ; 
whether he fulfils his promise or breaks it. He chooses to 
inaii.e men as intense in action as they were before in reiiec- 
tion. He conjures up at once a terrible scene for mighty 
agents ; if one perishes, he supplies the place by infusing new 
strength and other purposes into him who remains. And the 
attention is so much engrossed, the imagination is so filled 
by what is passing now, that we care not for its connexion, 
if there be any, with the past or future ; we want no more, 
and least of all such explanations as are sometimes given. 
We seem to have had a disturbed dream ; we suddenly 
reached the precipice, plunged, and awoke in falling, rejoiced 
that it was an illusion and that it has passed away. 

A writer so engrossed with the character of men and the 
ways in which they may be influenced ; chiefly occupied 
witli the mind, turning every thing into thought, and re- 
fining upon it till it almost vanishes, might not be ex- 
pected to give much time to descriptions of outward ob- 
jects. But in all his tales he shews great closeness and 
minuteness of observation. He describes as if he told 
only what he had seen in a highly excited state of feel- 
ing, and in connexion with tlie events and characters. He 
discovers every where a strong sense of the presence of ob- 
jects. Most of his descriptions are simple, and many might 
appear bald. He knew perhaps that some minds could be 
awakened by the mere mention of a water-fall, or of full 
orchards and cornfields, or of the peculiar sound of the wind 
among the pines. — We have alluded to the distinctness and 
particularity with which he describes the city visited with 
pestilence; the dwelling-house, the hospital, the dying, the 
healed, all appear before our ej es ; the imagination has noth- 
ing to do but perceive, though it never fails to multiply and 
enlarge circumstances of horror, and to fasten us to the pic- 
ture more strongly by increasing terror and sympathy till 
mere disgust ceases. — The most formal and protracted des- 
cription is in Edgar Huntly, of a scene in our Western wil- 
derness. We become acquainted with it by follow ing the 
hero night and day, in a cold, drenching rain storm, or 
under the clear sky, through its dark caverns, recesses and 
woods, along its ridges and the river side. It produces 
throughout the liveliest sense of danger, and oppresses the 
spii'its with an almost inexplicable sadness. Connected with 
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it are incidents of savage warfare, the disturbed life of the 
frontier settler, the attack of the half-famished panther, the 
hero's lonely pursuit of a sleep-walker, and his own adven- 
tures when suffering under the same calamity. The question 
is not how much of this has happened or is likely to happen ; 
but is it felt ; are we for the time at tlie disposal of the writ- 
er, and can we never lose the impression he leaves ? Does it 
appear in its first freshness when any thing occurs which a 
husy fancy can associate with it ? Does it go with us into 
other deserts, and quicken our feelings and observation till a 
familiar air is given to strange prospects ? If so, the author 
is satisfied. To object that he is wild and improbable in his 
story is not enough, unless we can shew that his intention 
failed or was a bad one. 

Brown delights in solitude of all kinds. He loves to rep- 
resent the heart as desolate; t» impress you with the self- 
dependence of characters, plotting, loving, suspecting evil, 
devising good, in perfect secrecy. Sometimes, w hen he would 
exhibit strength of mind and purpose to most advantage, he takes 
away all external succour, even the presence of a friend who 
might oflfer at least the support of his notice and sympathy. 
He surrounds a person with circumstances precisely fitted to 
weaken resolution by raising vague apprehensions of danger, 
but incapable of producing so strong an excitement as to 
inspire desperate and inflexible energy. The mind must 
then fortify itself, calmly estimate the evil that seems to be 
approaching, and contemplate it in its worst forms and con- 
sequences in order to counteract it effectually. — He is peculiar- 
ly successful in describing a deserted house, silent and dark 
in the day-time, while a faint ray streams through the crevi- 
ces of the closed doors and shutters, discovering in a peculiar 
twilight that it had been once occupied, and that every thing 
remained undisturbed since its sudden desertion. The sen- 
timent of fear and melancholy is perhaps never more lively, 
nor the disturbed fancy more active than in such a place, even 
when we are strangers to it ; but how much more, if we have 
passed there through happiness and suffering, if the robber 
has alarmed our security, or if a friend has died there and 
been carried over its threshold to the grave. The solemnity 
of our minds is unlike that which we feel when walking alone 
on the sea-shore at night, or through dark forests by day, 
for here tliere is no decay, nothing that man had created and 
which seems to mourn his absence : there is rapture as well 
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as awe in our contemplations, and more of devotion than alarm 
in our fear. 

Brown's mind is distinguished for strong, intense concep- 
tion. If his thoughts are vast, he is still always master of 
them. He works with the greatest ease, as if his mind were 
fully possessed of his subject, and could not but suggest 
thoughts with freedom and rapidity. In the most monstrous 
and shocking narrative, he writes with the utmost sincerity, 
as if he laboured under a delusion which acted with a mis- 
chievous but uncontrollable power. He never, indeed, shews 
a desire to complete a story, nor draws a character so much 
for what it is to effect in the end, as for the development of 
mind. The present incident is perhaps fine in itself, and 
answers the author's purpose, and gives room for the display 
of great strength j but it has little or no connexion with 
others. With the greatest solicitude to tell us every thing that 
passes in the mind before a purpose is formed, he is very 
careless as to any continuity or dependence in the events 
which lead to or flow from that purpose. He sometimes crowds 
more into one day than we should have expected in many, 
and at others leaps over so large an interval as to make the 
narrative improbable to all who are not in the secret. His 
characters cannot he relied upon : notwithstanding their 
strength and apparently stubborn singularities, they accom- 
modate themselves readily to the author, sometimes losing all 
the importance with which they were at first invested, and at 
others accomplishing something beyond or opposite to what 
was expected, and almost what we can believe to be within 
the compass of human power in the agent or weakness in the 
sufferer. This incompleteness of views and inconsistency of 
characters is not owing to carelessness or haste in the writer; 
he had never determined how things should end, nor proposed 
to himself any prevailing object when he began, nor discov- 
ered one as he advanced. We generally close a story with a 
belief that as much more might be said. He was engrossed 
by single, separate scenes, such as invention suggested from 
time to time ; and while we can account from this fact for our 
feeling little solicitude about the story as a whole, we must at 
the same time form a high estimate of an author's power, who 
can carry us through almost disconnected scenes without any 
considerable failure of interest. He seems fond of exciting 
and vexing curiosity, but when he fails of satisfying it, it is 
more, we believe, from forgctfulness than design. 
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There is very little variety in his writings ; at least in 
those where his genius is most clearly discerned. He loves 
unusual, lav^less characters, and extraordinary and tragic 
incident. There should not be a moment of calm brightness 
iti the world, unless as it may serve to heighten the effect of 
approaching glooin and tempest. The innocent are doomed 
to Slitter, as if virtue were best capable of enduring and shone 
most conspicuously in trial, or at least drew the largest sym- 
patiiy. This suffering is of the mind; bodily pain and death 
appear but moderate and vulgar evils, and rather a refuge 
than punishment for the triumphant criminal, who lias rioted 
in mischief till he is weary, and willing to die for repose 
since his work is ended. In these sad views of life, which 
make society woi'se than the wilderness and men's sympathy 
and promises little better than a mockery, there is no apparent 
design to mislead the world, or covertly condemn its opinions 
and awards, but merely to take a firm hold of the heart, by 
appeals to its pity, terror, indignation or wonder. He wants 
the universality and justice of a fair observer of the world. 
He thinks too much in one way, and that a narrow one. His 
views are of one kind, and shew that he thought more than he 
observed. 

His style is clear, simple and nervous, with very little pe- 
culiarity, and not the slightest affectation or even conscious- 
ness of manner ; rarely varying to suit the subject, or to 
distinguish conversation from narrative or description. It 
xmiformly bears marks of a serious, thoughtful mind, re- 
membering its excitement and suffering rather than expe- 
riencing them. There are, now and then, some attempts at 
playfulness and humour, but they are wholly unsuccessful, and 
sometimes ludicrous and offensive. There are few striking 
sentences which the reader would unconsciously retain for 
the beauty of their structure, or any peculiar terras ; we 
have tiie tliought withoiSt the expression. We should not 
pronounce Brown a man of genius, nor deny him that dis- 
tinction, from his style. It might have been acquired by care 
and study, but it is the result only and never betrays the 
process. There is no attempt at what is too vaguely called 
fine writing: no needless ornament, no sacrifice of spirit and 
energy from a weak ambition of harmony or finish, no use of 
a strictly poetical term to excite the imagination, when anoth- 
er and a simpler one will convey the meaning more definitely. 
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He uses words merely to express his own thoughts, and not to 
multiply oui- associations. He never allows them to outstrip, 
or. wliith is nearly the same thing, to take the place of feeling 
and truth. He appears to be above the common temptation to 
exhibit tokens of more passion than is felt, merely on account 
of ' the imaginary gracefulness of passion,' or to decorate 
scenes with borrowed beauties till they have lost every thing 
which could distinguish them, or even persuade us that we 
were in our own world. 

It has been our object in these remarks, to point out some 
of Brown's prominent defects and excellences. We never 
intended to make an abstract (»f his stories ; and such extracts 
as we could admit would do little justice to the author. — His 
readers will observe every-where that he was an ardent ad- 
mirer of Godwin, though not his slave. Godwin himself has 
pronounced him a writer of distinguished genius and ac- 
knowledged himself in his debt. — ^The uses and evils of criti- 
cism can no longer be felt by him ; the dead are beyond our 
judgment. It is for the living that their opinions and genius 
should be inquired into ; and it is hardly less dishonourable 
to let the grave bury their worth than consecrate their errors. 



Art. VI. — Kmie Beschrijving van de ontedekkingendervedere 
lotgevaUen van JVifitw-JVerferJand, weileer eene volkplanting 
vanhet gemeenebest der Vereenigde J^TederlandeninJlmerica: 
door Mr. JV*. C. Lambrechtsen, van Ritthem, President van 
het Zeuwsch Genootschap der Wetensclmppen. 8vo. Mid- 
delburg, 1818. 

Since the late political revolutions of Europe have restored 
Holland to its former rank as an independent nation, the 
scholars and public men of that country seem to have been 
very generally excited to a laudable ambition of cultivating 
and improving their native language and literature. Their 
ancient spirit of national pride, which for the last twenty -five 
years had been, as it were, in abeyance,— not in the least 
degree transferred to that colossal empire of which Holland 
had become a part, nor ever quite dormant, and yet left 
without any thing to sustain and preserve it, except melancholy 
recollections of pastglory, — has nowre rived with much vigour, 



